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inherent in the facts of the case. Great Britain was expanding her Asiatic dominion from the south, Russia was doing the same from the north. The vast distance once separating the territories the two Powers controlled was rapidly shrinking, until in the 1870's the British lion and the Russian two-headed eagle were glowering angrily at one another across the uncertain frontiers of Afghanistan. This was a situation pregnant with dangerous possibilities. In 1865 Lord Russell attempted to negotiate an agreement delimiting the respective spheres of influence; all he obtained were vague assurances of Russia's peaceful intentions. Lord Clarendon proposed in 1869 the recognition of Afghanistan as the neutral zone between British and Russian possessions. Gorchakov accepted in principle, but the negotiations dragged on for several years because the two parties could not agree what territories should be comprised in Afghanistan. The agreement finally reached in January; 1873, was almost immediately invalidated by the subjugation of Khiva, in violation of Russian promises. Internal changes in England contributed to the tension. In February, 1874, the Gladstone administration resigned and was succeeded by the cabinet of Disraeli, with Lord Derby at the foreign office and Lord Salisbury at the India office. The change was a victory for an aggressive British foreign policy and a triumph for the so-called "forward" policy which, according to W. H. Dawson, "wished to anticipate a development of events already assumed to be inevitable and at once bind all the frontier rulers and chiefs to the British government by means of alliances, missions, and, where necessary, subsidies in the form of money and material of war."1S The most spectacular, although by no means the most important, manifestation of "forward" policy was the proclamation of Queen Victoria as "Empress of India" (1877). The rise of Disraeli accentuated the Anglo-Russian differences in Afghanistan and strengthened the hand of those in England who regarded Russia as a menace to the vital interests of the British empire. Anti-Russian feelings reached a high pitch reminiscent of the eve of the Crimean War.
"It will always be a point of dispute how far the suspicion of Russian designs, which was diligently fostered by a powerful party in England through the 'seventies, accentuated the very danger against which it was directed/' writes Dawson, and he adds that while "Russia had, of course, just the same right to approach Afghanistan from
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